FRANCE 

Politically considered, perhaps moral¬ 
ly also, a more attractive, more imposing 
title for a book, than this—and by Lady 
Morgan too, in a pair of goodly octavos— 
could not easily be imagined at the pre¬ 
sent moment. France, France, with her 
new king, her new ministers, her new 
chambers, her new system—with her new 
taste for religion, for philosophy, for liters 
ture, for music, for the drama, for every 
thing—what can be so interesting ? From 
the governing of a kingdom to the scent¬ 
ing of a pocket-handkerchief—great affairs 
must sometimes be mentioned with little 
ones—all is new in France, that land of 
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never-ceasing change. How loog,will;, 
the novelty last? A year or ttWO„ ( pfpr 
haps; and then all that glitters god 4*29 1 ? 
ales now will be deemed “ weary,, sta& 
flat, and unprofitable/' and then.. X*ady : . 
Morgan, who, as she never fails^tp, tell Ufa 
has been young so long, and wh4fcr«pUe^ 
the spectral hauntings of the drea 4 n Qw> 
terly, may much longer remain young e> 
mind at least— may, in the indulgence of 
her “ excursionizing ” spirit, take another 
bird’s-eye view of la belle Frqnce , and tr£a£ 
us with a new series of pictures of the past,' 
of the then present, and of the future. 
Well, grateful as we are for her Book qf 
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temi- 

nfexftMbh, Hm* , wtA‘* *Mi thfct #e'wbh her 
*4WyVlfltpeWlOfcW,' t fg MS btfeftt Ihdy- 
ai^,«&i«'btfrttel*tt; ,, «i, 'that A#* tody live 
to write these 'Ufty ’ yerifr/ dttd’toe’tO read 
--uio , %krice-**^-lter » «dbbrdte and jpix>- 
fcttnd' Hlttabrttionril 1 '*■' uJ ,: 1 U1 - - : ' 

•tfbfe'volritterito# hefoto^iijiireertibei- 

Jjorireit 

df ) Lddy'MiW{^n-‘^ari^<hat by* Sir Thomas 
LiiW^eMcb 1 ,' VMcri He “printed ’ gratuitously, 
Vh ctfri W i 'dtfbheSses Whrd contending for 
, ri^^^ch*bg , 'p68tmty , through 
hft^RgyhAytUrtdf the iC6n of “ a short, 
sipiatj'hriid^faded; Inexpressive, affected, 
FWHcfeWMh * GbebWintf-iseal-likt lady," 
stadHMe^Ke^'ftldTbhip NVfck described to be 
byrnat* ^zam if Vhe toilette/’ that I 
‘‘Tfahkefe 'fcbifvfeb' \UY ifornc#/’ of the “ Bos- ! 
toh ^«thiy ,, 0«4*»tte/ < who paid her a I 
viHWiifr -J l&MaJe’’Street, fbr the purpose I 
of' gfhfretifrg'riidiP iH ! prlrit-‘-but a sketch, | 
ntede ^t’’Hariri j by* her otrii countryman, 

1 Who’ feflliV appears to have 
tr^f^fTdi Object tfftti 'Considerable taste I 
aKtf tefe™ TPHesO'Volames are inscribed I 
to'the ldo^ j 0f her 1 ladyship’s republican 
wdbiRii?,' ‘GdHefal' Lafayette; 'ri man who, 
be*" it^’tettfdmbervdi without one spark of 
genifco, 1 Whhotft ever emitting a single ray t 
of cAtalriihhdfti^ intellect, has had the sln- 
guWr fbrttrrfe to riake a striking figure in 
three impbttaOtfreVohitldns ;—"the first, in 
ArtericB*; the iecOnd, which overturned 
the monarchy of France ; the third, in 
which Charles X. has been expelled, and 
die Due d’Orleans seated on his throne. 

Let not the readers of La Belle As¬ 
sembles, however, be deterred from a 
perusal of Lady Morgan’s book, by the 
supposition — an exceedingly erroneous 
one^thhfii ida There political expose. It 
is tkf'irr61/ < thhrg. i On the contrary, with 
the'* tek e ^ptidri ’ of Sir Charles Morgan's 
babtinthp vtoriyiUe—his papers on French 
PUMphy, the Phblic Journals, Primoge- 
aitnVe; knd’ Public Opinion—and here and 
there a nfort- ponderous mass,It is light as 
the goSsaiher, and*—almost as flimsy.f 

• . Yid* Mtf ton A wmMEB , wd. x. 

P*®* 99 - ,, • 

f In justice to Sir Charles it must be allowod 
that hit portion of the work is respectably exe¬ 
cuted. Though frequently dull, heavy, and 
metaphysical, his remarks occasionally acute 
and sensible, present useful information. 

No. 70.— Fot. XII. 


Lad^ Wdrgan hi forms' us, that her 
pages, In ’the’ present instance, “ are 
transcribed from a journal, circumstan¬ 
tially kept, during a visit to France 
th$i, “ in most instances, the original 
entries ; have been retained, in all their 
freshness arid integritythat she was 
called to her “ task by some of the most 
influential organs pf public opinion"' in 
France; and, moreover, she’jprdfesses to 
teH the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. That she tqlls the truth,” 
in some instances, our: own senses tin 
attest; that she tells the “ whole IrQth,” 
on.atf occasions, we doubt — or, rUther^ wre 
do not doubt; that she tells '** nothing 
but the truth," according to her own per¬ 
ceptions of persons and things, pf man¬ 
ners and morals, is a position, the veracity 
of which we are not so ungallant as t,o call 
in question. We are too well acquainted, 
however, with Lady Morgan’s prejudices 
—her Irish prejudices, her political’pre¬ 
judices, her religious prejudices, her per¬ 
sonal prejudices—with her determination 
to contemplate every object en coulettr de 
rose , on one side of the question—to regard 
all her pictures as portraits—ais chaste, 
faithful, and uncaricatured resemblances. 
In her own phraseology, Lady Morgan, 
“ having left Ireland in the dark moment 
which preceded the bright rising of. her 
great political day;"-—ah, why did she 
leave it at so critical a juncture ?—“ after 
lingering there, till hope delayed had 
made the heart sick,” 6he “ went abroad 
in search of sensations of a more gracious 
nature than those presented by the con¬ 
dition of society at home and so, jump¬ 
ing into a steamer—Lady Morgan is fond 
of jumping, apd “all that sort of thing”—j- 
she and her spouse, a good, placid, quiet 
man, shot off for Calais. “ Qb! the deli-*, 
cious hurst of agreeable sensations" eq-, 
joyed “ iq the first flutter of an escape, 
from Ireland, and arrival ip Calais”—an 
escape from " the most unhappy couqtry 
that is under heaven,” but to whose in¬ 
terests she had devoted all hey sympathies, 
to its cause all her talents—had drawn 
upon herself the persecution (0 oj one 
party, without securing the protection of 
another;—in a word, leaving that land of 
wretchedness, “ in its worst qf times, and 
worst of weather,” and getting “ to France 
in the happiest epoch of both!” So much 

y 
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for the charm of contrast. On the first 
view of her hotel—Roberts's, we pre¬ 
sume, from the sequel—Lady Morgan's 
exclamation was, “ How French!" but, 
no sooner had she entered, than she was | 
compelled to exclaim—“ How English !" i 
Alas! there was not a sanded floor, nor a 
sullied parquet visible; “ nothing but; 
English carpets, and (shocking idea!) 
English cleanliness; English delf, and 
English damask; not a rag of the old 
huckaback left, which seemed formerly to 
serve the double purposes of bed and 
table." 

The ostler, too, speaks English to our servant, 
with all the classic slang of “ Lad Lane,” or 
the “ Golden Cross*” The pardon cries “coming 
up !” and the tea and muffins are worthy of the 
Talbot, at Shrewsbury. An horn, too ! not the 
u crack, crack, crack !” of old associations, but | 
a “ regular” mail-coach horn; the “ Bang-up,” i 
from Boulogne, cantering into the yard, with 
horses curvetting, and not a hair turned—a | 
whip, that “tips the silk” like a feather—j 
“ ribbons,” not ropes—a coachman, all capes 
and castor—a guard that cries “all right!”— 
and the whole “ turn out,” worthy of the four- 
in-hand club ! 

This is Lady Morgan, and this is Lady 
Morgan's picture of an inn-yard at Calais, 
in the year 1829. 

Entering Paris, not by the Port St 
Denis, but by the Barriete de la Eillette, 
Lady Morgan finds “ La Rue Charles X. 
spick and span new," and “looking like 
a fragment of Regent Street, sent over 
by Mr. Nash, as a specimen of the do¬ 
mestic architecture of a free country 
the houses “ small enough for exclusive 
proprietors—the homes of constitutional 
citizenship, not the old hotels of despotic 
rule, vast and comfortless as eastern cara¬ 
vanserais," &c. Trottoir8, too, bless us 
and save us! u to preserve the lives and 
limbs of humble pedestrians; and a space 
between, for three carriages abreast!" 
Yes, at Paris, also, the cry is—“ How 
English!" At the confectioner's, “derc 
is every ting that you may have want— 
de cracker, de bun, de plom-cake, de 
spice ginger-bread, de mutton and dc 
mince-pye, de crompet and de muffin, de 
gelee of de calves foot, and de apple- 
dumplin, as bespoke— u Devonshire 
cider, spruce beer, and London porter;" 
—batter-beating with wooden, spoons— 


force-meat chopping with Birmingham 
hatchets—currants drying, and suet melt¬ 
ing in the sun—beaf-steak gravy steam¬ 
ing from the hot hearth—the oven redo¬ 
lent of apple-pye; a in a word, the Pan¬ 
demonium of an English country kitchen 
on a Christmas eve, was exhibited on an 
| April morning, within view of the violet 
beds and hyacinth banks of the Tuileries." 
The secret of all this is—“ How Irish !"— 
that her Ladyship had tumbled into a 
J shop, kept “by Tom or Jack Somebody, 
* pastry-cook from London V " 

To crown the climax—drinkables as 
well as eatables—when she reached home, 
she found a basket lying on her table, 
with an English livery-servant—how pro¬ 
voking!—the bearer of a card, running 

| thus:—“ Mr.-'s best compliments to 

| Sir C. M., with a flask of- genuine 

I potteen /" 

I Oh, what a lucky fellow would many a 
i John Bull have thought himself to be so 
| treated, in Paris, that un-English city, 
j where John himself used to be regarded 
J as a foreigner, because he could not speak 
French! 

However, to compensate for all this 
English trash, see what a dinner her Lady¬ 
ship was treated with at the great Roths¬ 
child's a dinner dressed upon the new 
system of French cookery, by the Baron's 
chef de cuisine, the illustrious M. de Ca- 
reme i —by Careme, “ the descendant of 
that famous French chef of the infallible 
kitchen of the Vatican, who, under Leo 
j the Tenth, reserved his brevet of immor¬ 
tality (it is well it was not his canoniza¬ 
tion) for a soup maigre , which he invented 
for his Holiness, during a black Lent, and 
from which he derived his name of Jeande 
Careme, or Jack of the Lent;"—by Ca¬ 
reme, the author of that very learned and 
curious work upon the divine art. La 
Matt re d* Hotel Francois,* &c. 

The dining-room stood apart from the house, 
in the midst of orange trees. It was an elegant 
oblong pavilion of Grecian marble, refreshed by 
fountains that “ shot in air through scintillating 

• • lie Maitre d’Hotel Fran^ais, ou Parallele 
de la Cuisine Ancienne et Moderae con$id£r£ sous 
le Rapport de l’Ordonnance des menus, selon 
les Quatre Saisons, par Mons. Careme de Paris, 
auteur du Patissier Royal, et du Patissier Pitto- 
resque ; eon tenant un trait des menus a servir 
a Paris et St. Petersburg, h Londrea et Vienne. 
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streams and the table, covered with the beau¬ 
tiful and picturesque dessert, emitted no odour 
that was not in perfect conformity with the 
freshness of the scene and fervour of the season. 
No burnished gold reflected the glaring sunset; 
no brilliant silver dazzled the eyes. Porcelain, 
beyond the price of all precious metals, by its 
beauty and fragility—every plate a picture— 
consonated with the general character of sump¬ 
tuous simplicity which reigned over the whole, 
and shewed how well the masters of the feast 
bad u consulted the genius of the place in all.” 

To do justice to the science and research of a 
dinner so served, would require a knowledge of 
the art equal to the art which produced it. Its 
character however, was, that it was in season, 
that it Vas up to its time, that it was in the 
spirit of the age, that there was no perruque in 
its composition, no trace of the wisdom of our 
ancestors in a single dish; no high-spiced 
sauces, no dark brown gravies, no flavour of 
cayenne and allspices, no tincture of catsup or 
walnut pickle, no visible agency of those vulgar 
elements of cooking, of the good old times, tire 
and water. Distillations of the most delicate 
viands, extracted in “ silver dewes” with chemi¬ 
cal precision, 

“ On tepid clouds of rising steam,” 

formed the fond of dSL livery meat presented I 
its own natural aroma; every vegetable its own 
shade of verdure. The mayonese was fried in 
ice (like Ninon’s description of Scvigne’s heart), 
and the tempered chill of the plombiZre (which 
held the place of our eternal fondu and soufflets 
of our English tables) anticipated the stronger 
shock and broke it, of the exquisite avakinche , 
which, with the hue and odour of fresh gathered 
nectarines, satisfied every sense, and dissipated 
every coarser flavour. 

With less genius than went to the composition 
of this dinner, men have written epic poems; 
and if crowns were distributed to cooks, as to 
actors, the wreath of Pasta or Sontag (divine as 
they are) were never more fairly won than the 
laurel which should have graced the brow of j 
Careme, for this intellectual perfection of an art, | 
the standard guage of modem civilization ! On j 
good cookery depends good health; on good 
health, depends the permanence of a good organi- j 
zation; and on these, the whole excellence in 
the structure of human society. Cruelty, vio- j 
lence, and barbarism, were the characteristics of 
the men who fed on the tough fibres of half- 
dressed oxen. Humanity, knowledge, and re¬ 
finement belong to the living generations, 
whose tastes and temperance are regulated by 
the science of such philosophers as Careme, and 
such Amphitryons as his employers. 

But this was not all:— 


I really blush, like Sterne's accusing Spirit, 
as I give in the fact; but he [Mr. Rothschild] 
pointed to a column of the most ingenious con¬ 
fectionary architecture, on whicli my name was 
inscribed in spun sugar. My name written in 
sugar ! Ye Quarterlies and Blackwoods, and, 
tu 9 Brute , false and faithless Westminster l Ye 
who have never traced my proscribed name but 
in gall, think of “ Lady Morgan ” in sugar; 
and that, too, at a tabic surrounded by some of 
the great supporters of the holy alliance!— 
n'en revenais pas ! 

Adverting to the absence of personal 
and domestic cleanliness, in the middle 
ages, and even down to the times of the 
Bourbons and the Stuarts, which rendered 
artificial odours indispensable. Lady Mor¬ 
gan justly remarks, that, “ as personal 
purity has increased, the intensity of the 
fashionable perfumery has lessened/ 1 On 
this subject her Ladyship is exceedingly 
learned and recherclice; and, amongst 
other delicate attentions to our olfactory 
nerves, she favours us with the following 
receipt for the preparation of a fashion- 
ably-perfumed handkerchief, d la Fran - 
faise :— 

Take a dozen embroidered cobwebs, such as some 
u araignte du voisinage ” might weave for the 
reticule of Queen Mab, and place them in the 
pocket of an elegant porte-mouchoir, which must 
not be of any of the old-fa*vhioned prismatic 
colours ; but (as “ La Mode ” plirascs it), “ du 
couleur le phis nouveau .” Into the cover of 
this elegant and indispensable superfluity, the 
delicate odours are to be quilted, which commu¬ 
nicate a just perceptible atmosphere (that is to 
say an atmosphere perceptible to the practised 
olfactories of enlightened nerves) ; and which, 
mingled with the freshness of the last spring- 
water rince of the laundry, renders the applica¬ 
tion of the handkerchief to the face a u perfect 
pleasure.” 

This receipt (continues Lady Morgan) I give 
almost in the very words of the mervcil/eiLv from 
whom I had it; and who inveighed with more 
eloquence than I can hope to convey in writing, 
against the pints of lavcnder-w'atcr which the 
English ladies scatter on their handkerchiefs, 
giving their opera-box the smell of an apothe¬ 
cary’s shop, or an Irish whiskey house ;—that is, 
when the spirit predominates (no uncommon 
case) over the lavender. 

At a bal costumt , given by the English 
embassy, in honour of the King's birth¬ 
day, Prince Talleyrand appears amongst 
the guests; and, as his Excellency has 
Y2 
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just beeji appointed ambassador, ,tp> this 
country, under the new regime, wc may 
as well offer Lady Morgans passing re¬ 
mark respecting him, 

One was announced, unchanged, and it should 
almost seem unchangeable—the Prince Talley¬ 
rand It was the same impassible countenance 
that I had seen at the Duchesse de Bern's mar¬ 
riage ; and were I now to describe it, I could 
but repeat the very phrase which I then em¬ 
ployed, u jamais visage rtefut moins barometre." 
The youthful had passed their prime, the manly 
and vigorous had dropped into caducity; the 
reigning beauties wbo, on this spot, had sought 
to conquer the nation’s conqueror, had given 
place to successors, who in their turn already 
were learning that their tenure is not eternal; 
but Talleyrand was still the same, an unchang¬ 
ing monument of the mutability of all things 
around him./ K 

Passing over n multitude of a lengthy/’ 
frivolous, and tedious discu63ions respect¬ 
ing the f ‘ romanticists mid classicists,” 
modern literature, &c., we come to a 
chapter upon sculpture, which, however, 
i9 devoted chiefly to the statues on the 
Pont Louis XVI., to a young artist of the 
name of David, and to his statue of Le 
Grand ComW. David was desirous of 
executing Lady Morgan’s bust; and, of 
course, the flattering request was acceded 
to y and, in return, her Ladyship has tm- 
mvrtalixxd him in her book. “ The great < 
characteristic of the likenesses of David” 
she observes, “ is their spirituality. It 
is not the material outline only that he 
gives; but the very soul of the original, 
which looks out of the bust, and appears 
to breathe upon the lips and, in a note, 
she subjoins*^ If I had my choice to 
leave my head as a legacy to those who 
have had the deepest interest in my heart, 
I should select the bust executed for me 
by Monsieur David.” 1 

In one of her Ladyship’s morhing con- 
versatiorts^*-" ^ - ’■ 

a Who do you think," I asked, H is the most 
gallant man in France^ after the old fashion ?*• 

Oh ! Charles X." was the universal cry. 

And who (the present company excepted) 
is the wittiest ? f> ' ' 1 ' ' 1 

u Rossini* beyond a doubt,* said Beyle. ' w 

This is new. 'Certainly Rossini did not 
leave behind him, in this country, the re¬ 
putation of a wit But Rossini is one of 
Lady Morgan’s idols; and, ,in couse- 
qucnce, sho has passed a most extrava¬ 


gantly overcharged eulogy the 

character of fais music. ^ ^ - * 1 

We quote the following Hne$, for their 
critically accurate estimate of the genius 
of Byron' 1 11 

I took up Collins, who is but little known in 
France ; but his Oriental Eclogues ” were 
flung at my head, and u Les Orientates " of 
Victor Hugo were cited, as superior. They 
have, both of them, the same fault: ^he first 
were written in London, the second in Paris, by 
men who wrote from books, and not from im-^ 
pressions—the true source of all good poetry— , 
the source and charm of Byron's, trho describes 
tchat he sate, and as he saw, through the medium 
of his men exalted imagination. , ( ^ 

This is worth, ten times over, all tjie 
elaborate metaphysical nonsense that is t 
spread over the pages of Galt’s Jdfe of, 
Lord Byron. It has been said, tnatjwe. 
should thank God for te all things and,, 
certainly, we thank God that we are uyt 
metaphysicians. 

Here is another of the most sensible . 
passages in Lady Morgan’s volumes. The 
immediate allusion is to a large altar- 
piece, the Ascent of St f Louis to Heaven ?; 
by Le Fevre:— 

All “ ascents” (that of our Saviour, by 
Raphael, inclusive) are too corporeal, too closely ♦ 
resembling the ghost of Hamlet before the stager,, 
lights, to please an imaginative beholder. They 
remind one too forcibly of the law of gravity, to 
comport with the ideas, either of upward motion 
or of spirituality. The spectator 16 rather im¬ 
pressed with the appfehcnsioh of broken bones, / 
than with tlie conception of a divine and awful' 
mystery. Then, again, allegory, whether sculp¬ 
tured or painted, is the grave of the sublime; it 
is the sensible image which te presented—not the ’ 
idea typified ; and the mind, Ihstbad of being 
elevated to the height of the conception, is drag¬ 
ged down to the level of the material flhistratron. 
Such pictures are fit only for their especial pur- 1 
pose, to afford to the vulgar 1 notions ‘ level tb 
their capacity, material, sensual, and trivial as 
themselves. - . i- n > -r’ 

f ^ (r *1 Ml* !•.»> 

Something further upon pictures. 
ticing thf Sacre, or Coronation, of (Charierc 
X,, by Gerard* Lady Morgan siiya-^ . . .r-v 

All that could be done by art fbr Pilch a scene 
as the u Sucre with such means and originals 
as the painter had to Work on, has been done. 
But what were his models ^ It Is itx vain that 
hds admirable powers of drawing have been 
lavished to give force and symmetry to figures 
that had none: that he has made foolish faces 
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look gravty which.©ten hk ai* coulff Bot inake 
to look wise; and attmopted to give to the 
Polomuses of the c$tm *m 4xp**«kra of. intelli¬ 
gence which t Nature h^d, defied , them* The , 
stamp of times and principles, beyond the art of 
one of the} greatest painters of his age to efface 
or dignify, comps|brth and, prpves the inefficiency 
of the highest genius to ennoble that which is 
in itspli 4 ignoble. Of all the personages, princes, 
dukes, cardinals, and bishops, who till this spa¬ 
cious and, jnost brilliant picture, there is one only 
who struck me as particularly well placed ; it j 
was the Cardinal Dpc de Clermont Tonnerre; j 
for his back is turned to the spectator, and 
nothing is visible but his robe and tonsure—the 
most veracious part of the person of this ultra 
priest and prelate. 

Ay, look even at feir Thomas Law¬ 
rence's portraits of Charles X. and the 
Due d'Angouleme, now in the Gallery of 
the British Institution, and say whether 
the painter be not entitled to pity ! 

Here is another picture, which we pro¬ 
pose to hang up by way of pendant to cer¬ 
tain passages in our almost immediately 
preceding Memoir of Louis Phillipe, King 
of the French. The original, by Horace 
Vernet, is in the Orleans' Gallery; and, 
having remarked that many of the pro¬ 
ductions oT that artist tell stories delight¬ 
ful to read, in all the glow of nature's 
owh colouring, Lady Morgan proceeds— 

Such is hit picture of the Duke of Orleans 
seeking shelter at the hospital of St. Gothard— 
an event that occurred in 17&S, when he was the 
young and destitute Due de Chartres. On foot, 
w>th little money, and followed by a single do¬ 
mestic, the DuV presented himself at the con¬ 
vert gate., Be yang the bell, and a capuchin ap¬ 
peared, at the window, and asked in Italian, 

“ What .tfo yoq want?”—“Some nourishment 
for myself and companion,” replied the wan¬ 
derer. “ W* da not receive foot passengers or 
persons of, ypqr sort here*” rejoined the capu¬ 
chin. * “ But, reverend hither, we will pay for 
whatever yop demand,” said tlie Duke. “ No* 
no, the inn opposite is good enough for you,” 
said the monk; and pointing to a miserable 
shed/whetitf tbb 'iikfleteets stop Ibt refreshment, 
he shut* tb^ and disappeared. 1 ’ The 

scenery of Mount St. Gbthard, 4n the? hand» of' 
Vernet, with figures sq interesting as those of 
the capuchin at the window, and the young 
Frince with his foifjhful servant beneath, form 
one of tbc most Interesting subjects that pan be 
imagined. , ,,,, - 

So»e two years mcey several Very 
clever and spirited pictures, by H. Ver- 


Itfl 


net, *ere exhibited 1 in* HdbflstyV Galleiy, 
Pall-Mall, but without fthdin^ ptirchasets. 
They had less of the mannerism bf the 
French school than thost'that We havfe 

\ Twb of a trade can rtbVer agree^ "hear 
i Pigault Le Brun's opinion of Sir Walter 
: Scott:— ' '* V’ . 

The fault I find with Walter Scott, is, that he, 
neither makes me laugh nor cry enough* > lli8 
heroes, too, are poor creatures. The whole is 
fine scene-painting : but Fielding !—I dare not 
trust myself to speak of him . , It is not udmira¬ 
tion ; it is idolatry that I feel for Fielding. 

Lady Morgan’s visit to Bergnger, the 
poet, in the prison: of. La, Forcer M not 
without interest, but it will ,not admit of 
abstract. Amongst • some leurimw > book* 
which her Ladyship saw in M. Villehhw’s 
collection, "was tfhorrible-relic of hor¬ 
rible times—a printed copy of the oonetv- 
I tutiou of 1793, bound in human 1 skini. it 
| had been the property of a terrorist) .who 
| paid the forfeit of his atrocity «n the seaf- 
' fold.” This reminds us of a Certain Eng¬ 
lish literary lady—a pcfriaf; of ooutse— 

: who, some years since, was in* the,habit 
I of carrying about with her, and produc¬ 
ing in company,, a piece of human akin* 
and then expatiating on the loss sustained 
by the community,. <in not having the 
hides of the dead well tanned, 1 and can** 
verted dp to shoe-leather for the living! 
Of all animals in existence, a .she jacobin 
is the most ferocious-*-baa fewest of the 
sympathies of our common nature*, l 
.We .must now transcribe a-chatacte- 
I ristic apepdote of Bwwnapaarte' and M. de 
, Segur, which, for the opinion of Lafayette, 

| expressed by, the latter* is interesting, at 
j the mqpeut,, Qoe day, ip a privy conn- 
cilj Joseph,. Buonaparte.>seemed i deter¬ 
mined to contradict hi» brother in every 
proposition.,, ... „* . .1 n( i t«, .tl 

Buonaparte struggled for a time with his tam¬ 
per, with most imperisl'tnagnaniiiMty,;, brtf at 
last he gave way to pne, of his plebeian fits of vio¬ 
lent passion, which were anything but amusing 
i to its victims, though frequently irresistibly so 
to the bystanders. “ Vmu vous Wsyiv* le Roi 
\ Pharamonds id, Monsieur ?” he said, turning 
' fliriously upon Joseph: and after all sorts of 
' bitter reproaches, he added, “ but your, opposi¬ 
tion to all hoy measures is. easily accounted for; 
I am well aware, that you live with, end are 
governed b f, the principles of the factious, dis¬ 
loyal; find intriguing Lafayette.”*** 
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On the utterance of this tirade against his 
friend, Segur started on his legs, and in a voice 
as loud as Napoleon's, ejaculated, “ Sire!” 
His emphatic exclamation arrested the Emperor, 
who stopped short, and measuring the grand¬ 
master from head to foot, said with a coolness, 
more appalling than his rage, 

“ Eh quoi, Monsieur ?” 

M Sire,” said Segur, “your Majesty is de¬ 
ceived. Lafayette is the honestest and most 
consistent man in the empire, the purest of 
patriots, and the most loyal of partizans. He is 
true to the principles with which he began life, 
and true he will remain till his death. But he 
is neither factious, nor intriguing : he is passive. 
He lives wholly retired from public affairs, and 
occupied In cultivating his extensive farms, and 
educating a family of three generations. Who¬ 
ever represents Lafayette as an intriguer, de¬ 
ceives your Majesty : that, he never was.” 

Napoleon fixed his scowling eye for a moment 
on the speaker who thus addressed him; and 
then with a sudden return on himself^ he said, 
coldly, but calmly, “ It is well. Monsieur le 
Comte, it is very welL Lafayette is your old 
friend ; he is your nephew. You have done 
well, Monsieur de Segur: allons /” and turning 
to the council-table, he took up the business of 
the day upon another ti>4e. 

Some of the readers of La Belle As¬ 
sembles may, perchance, be amused by 
Lady Morgan's description of a theatrical 
performance, at the Porte St . Martin :— 

The piece of the night was the drama of 
“ Rochester,” which Jacques Bon Homme 
takes for a faithful portrait of English manners ; 
just as John Bull supposes the “ Siege of 
Calais” and “ Fontainblcau” to be pictures of 
the French. It is strange, that notwithstanding 
the frequent communication which has so long 
subsisted between the countries, their respective 
theatres have not attained to a better knowledge 
of the national peculiarities they affect to de¬ 
scribe. “ Tom Butler” was Rochester's private 
secretary; “ Molly” was the fair confidante of 
“ Mistria Wilkes,” the heroine ; but the charac¬ 
ter of the piece, wliich excited die greatest sen¬ 
sation, was the Watchman, who was dressed 
like an alguazil, with a child's rattle in his hand. 
When he appeared, there was a general murmur: 
“ Ha! e'est le vatc/Lman,” — “regarde done, 
ma fiUe cried a lady in the next box, to her 
little daughter; “ e'est le v atchman; ton papa 
fa bien soiceeni jyarte lies vatchmen .” u Ah, 
e'est le vatehman , raaraan,”—“ Oni, e'est le 
vatchuumP - . , ; . , .. l . < 

Punch and tea were introduced at every turn. 
Rochester entertained his meny companions 


with tea ; Tom Butler moralized over tea ; and 
Mr. Wilkes poisons his wife in a dish of tea. 
“ Dieu! que e'est Anglois ,” cried my fair 
neighbour, wiping her eyes, “ toujours le the et 
la jalousie a Londres .” Nothing could be more 
lugubrious than the entire play; and nothing 
could exceed the patience with which it was 
listened to throughout. 

As Lady Morgan had returned to Dub¬ 
lin—to that unhappy country, Ireland— 
before the commencement of the late re¬ 
volution in France, she had no new light 
to throw upon that subject, lu a Post* 
script, however, she has given a slight 
sketch of the proceedings. 

We must remark, that her Ladyship's 
book indicates a great moral—great in¬ 
tellectual improvement in the French 
people generally. One somewhat curious 
point illustrating this position, is the re¬ 
formed morals of the actors and actresses 
—their increasing attention to all the de¬ 
cencies and decorums of life, especially 
amongst the women. As the English are 
fond of copying the French, on almost all 
occasions, we hope that a hint so valuable 
will not be lost. In this respect. Heaven 
knows it is time to look at home; for, 
since the days of Charles the Second, of 
unblessed memory, never were the morals 
of the English stage, in the conduct of too 
many of its members, in so debased a 
state as at present. 

It is rarely that we descend to the petty 
science of verbal criticism ; and, upon tbe 
present occasion, we experience not the 
slightest inclination to disturb Lady Mor¬ 
gan's bad French, or her worse English— 
the typographical errors of the former 
arc almost numberless, ahd of the most 
slovenly kind—but as far as the coinage 
of words is concerned, Webster, the trans¬ 
atlantic lexicographer, would find her 
work a treasure beyond all price. 

A sense of justice to ourselves and to 
the public compels us to add, that her 
Ladyship frequently gallops on in such 
precipitate haste, as to leave all meaning 
far behind. We cannot imagine how u ny- 
bodtf , possessing the facilities that Lady 
Morgan possessed, could hare gon£ to 
Paris—seen so little, and so much—and 
have had so little to the purpose to say ; 
for, notwithstanding all . that may be 
urged against it, Paris w one 4>f the won¬ 
ders of the world. 


